Greek Tragedy
simply that none but his son must possess a woman whom he has possessed. It is not tenderness towards lole, but a tribute to himself.
This complete disregard by Heracles of Hyllus' feelings is the important motif of the scene, and reinforces our position, that his silence about Deianeira is part of his character and not in the first place part of her tragedy. Heracles enters the play not to end that, but to build a new edifice,1 though one that rests on earlier foundations; for we have heard already how he has treated his wife (31 ff.), Iphitus, Lichas, Eurytus and lole, and we remember what he said to Hyllus (797 f.) when the poison was beginning to work : ' Raise me, my son, even if you must die with me/ Heracles is one who can do heroic things partly because he can sacrifice everything to himself. He has never a thought for another ; he is entirely self-centred, ruthless to enemies, acquisitive, possibly affectionate (1147) but entirely selfish towards his family, unfeeling to his wife, transient with other women, and a very great man. Such a Heracles was the foundation of the interesting and tragic situation that Sophocles imagined, and as such he has to be displayed to us.
This deliberate disjunction can be traced also in the prologue, which is as unlike Sophocles' normal style as the middle parr of the play is like it. To the careful, dramatic and detailes development of situation that we find in the body of the pla) is prefixed, awkwardly, a story that has nothing to do with ii except that it concerns the same people; and the interesting thing is that here, in the most Euripidean part of the play, Sophocles is trying to be as unlike Euripides as possible. We can hardly assign the play to a date earlier than 420, by which time the conventional Euripidean prologue was well established, Sophocles must have seen several of them and he will not
1 Pohlenz (Gr. Trag., p. 202) argues that the Trachiniae must be roughly contemporary with the Ajax and Antigone because it is zweispaltig like them and not a marked unity like the Tyrannus and Electra, This is to be deceived by a word. Even if the arguments we have given for the essential unity of the Ajax and Antigone are not accepted, the fact remains that the second part of the Ajax is concerned mainly with Ajax and that the first part of the Antigone is not silent about Creon. Here we have two parts deliberately kept separate, tie second not the continuation of the first but collateral. The similarity between this and the earlier plays is quite superficial, the differences fundamental,
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